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A TURKISH EFFENDEE WRITING A MEMORIAL, 


THE nouses of Cairo are generally of brick, cased exter- 
nally, and often internally, with the soft calcareous stone 
of the neighbouring mountain, which when newly cut is 
of a light yellowish hue, but its colour soon darkens. 
The alternate courses of the front are sometimes 
coloured red and white, particularly in large houses, as 
is the case with most mosques. The superstructure pro- 
jects about two feet: the roof is flat and covered with 
plaster. 

The houses are rich in that description of ornament 
known to architects as the Arabesque, in which much 
taste and fancy are often displayed. Entrances to 
houses are often richly adorned, and over the doors is 
frequently sculptured the invocation Ya Allah! “O 
God !” and the words “ The Creator is the Everlasting,” 
or “He is the Creator, the Everlasting,” painted in 
large black and white characters upon the door, both as 

Vor XIX, 





a charm, and to remind .the master of the nouse, when- 
ever he enters it, of his own mortality. 

Many of the tradesmen also place over their shops 
(generally upon the hanging shutter turned up in front) 
a paper inscribed with the name of God or that of the 
Prophet, or both, or the profession of the faith, (“ There 
is no deity but God: Mohhammad is God's apostle,) 
the bismillah, (“In the name of God, the compassionate, 
the merciful,”) or some maxim of the Prophet, or a 
verse of the Ckooran, as “Verily we have granted thee 
a manifest victory,” or an invocation to the Deity, such 
as “O thou Opener [of the doors of prosperity or sub- 
sistence]! O thou Wise! O thou Supplier of our 
wants! O thou Bountiful!” This invocation is often 
pronounced by the tradesman when he first opens his 
shop in the morning, and by the pedestrian vender of 
small commodities, bread, vegetables, &c., = he sets 
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out on his daily rounds. It is a custom among the 
lower orders to put the first piece of money that they 
receive in the day to the lips and forehead before it is 
consigned to the pocket. 

The apartments on the ground-floor next the street 
are furnished with small wooden grated windows, placed 
sufficiently high to prevent the passengers, even on 
horseback, from seeing through them. The upper win- 
dows project a foot or two, and are mostly formed of 
turned wooden lattice-work, which is so close that it 
shuts out much of the light and sun, and screens the 
inmates from view, while at the same time it admits the 
air. A little projecting window is sometimes formed so 
as to be constantly exposed to a current of air: within 
this are placed porous earthen bottles, for cooling water 
by evaporation. Many houses are furnished with glazed 
window-frames placed withir the lattice-work, which are 
closed during winter. 

The houses are generally two or three stories high; 
and almost every house that is sufficiently large incloses 
an open court, which is entered by a passage, constructed 
with one or two turnings, in order to prevent passengers 
from looking along it. In this passage, just within the 
door, is a long stone seat, built against the back or side- 
wall, for the porter and other servants. In the court is 
a well of slightly brackish water, which filters through 
the soil from the Nile, and on its most shaded side are 
commonly two water jars, which are replenished daily 
with water of the Nile, brought in skins. The principal 
avartments look into this court. 

For a minute description of the various apartments, and 
the general domestic economy of the houses of Cairo, 
we refer the reader to Mr. Lane’s valuable work. In the 
plan of almost every house there is an utter want of 
regularity. The apartments are generally of different 
heights, so that a person has to ascend or descend one, 
two, or more steps, to pass from one chamber to another 
adjoining it. The principal aim of the architect is to 
render the house as private as possible, particularly that 
part of it which is inhabited by the females of the esta- 
blishment, and not to make any window in such a situa- 
tion as to overlook the apartments of another house. 
Another object of the architect in building a house for 
a person of rank or wealth is to make a secret door, 
from which the tenant may make his escape, in case of 
danger from an arrest, or an attempt at assassination, and 
it is also common to make a hiding-place for treasure in 
some part of the house. 


In every point of view, (says Mr. Lane,) Musr (or Cairo) 
must be regarded as the first Arab city of our age, and the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants are particularly in- 
teresting, as they are a combination of those which prevail 
most generally in the towns of Arabia, Syria, and the 
whole of Northern Africa, and in a great degree in Tur- 
key. There is no other place in which we can obtain so 
— a knowledge of the most civilized classes of the 

rabs. 


The term Arab is used, wherever the Arabic language 
is spoken, only to designate the Bedawees collectively : 
in speaking of a tribe or of a small number of those 
people, the word Orban is also used, and a single indi- 
vidual is called Bedawee. In Cairo the distinction of 
tribes is almost wholly lost, the native Mooslim inhabi- 
tants calling themselves commonly El Musreeyeen, 
Owlad Musr, and Owlad el-Beled, which signify “ peo- 
ple of Musr,” “children of Musr,” and “children of 
the town.” 

The Mooslim Egyptians are described as a good-look- 
ing race of men, about the middle height, robust and 
well-proportioned, with fine open foreheads, and a half- 
smiling expression about the mouth which is rather pre- 
ee It is difficult for the stranger to imagine 

ow the poor little children that are seen with meagre 
skinny limbs, can ever acquire the well-built muscular 
frame of the young men. 
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Travellers have been struck with the number of men 
in Egypt who are either wholly or partially blind. Many 
suffer from ophthalmia and other diseases, but the prac- 
tice was long common for mothers to extirpate the 
right eyes of their male children, to unfit them for 
military service. The Pacha adopted many plans for 
stopping this horrid practice, and none succeeded until 
he ingeniously ordered two regiments of one-eyed sol- 
diers to be raised: the conscription being therefore no 
longer to be evaded by this mutilation, the custom 
ceased. 

The costume of the Mooslims will be understood 
better by referring to figures than to printed descriptions. 
Among the few personal ornaments worn by the men 
the most remarkable is the seal-ring which decorates the 
litale finger of the right hand. This ring is generally of 
silver with a cornelian or other stone, upon which is en- 
graved the wearer’s name, accompanied by the words 
“his servant,” that is “the servant or worshipper of 
God,” and often by other words expressive of the person’s 
trust in God, &c. Mr. Lane says:— 

The Prophet disapproved of gold ; therefore few Mooslims 
wear gold rings, but the women have various ornaments 
(rings, bracelets, &c.) of that precious metal. The seal- 
ring is used for signing letters and other writings, and its 
impression is considered more valid than tle sign-manual*. 
A Fittle ink is dabbed upon it with one of the fingers, and 
it is pressed upon the paper, the person who uses it having 
first touched his tongue with another finger, and moistened 
the place in the paper which is to be stamped. Almost 
every person who can afford it has a seal-ring, even thongh 
he be a servant. The regular scribes, literary men, and 
many others, wear a silver, brass, or copper dawdych, which 
is a case, with receptacles for ink and pens, stuck in the 
girdle+. Some have, in the place of this, or in addition to 
it, a case-knife, or a dagger. 

The Egyptian usually takes his pipe with him wherever 
he goes, (unless it be to the mosque,) or it is carried by a 
servant, although it is not common to smoke during a ride 
or a walk. He thrusts the tobacco-purse in his bosom; 
as also a handkerchief embroidered with coloured silks and 
gold, and neatly folded. Many persons of the middle 
orders who wish to avoid being thought rich, conceal 
their rich dress under a long black cotton gown, such as 
is worn by the lower classes. 

In all Mohhammadan countries the most important 
part of the male attire is the turban, and the respect 
paid to it is very great. Its colours and forms are often 
prescribed by law, and serve as distinguishing marks 
whether of respect or aversion. In the houses of the 
more wealthy classes there is usually a particular chair 
devoted to its reception at night, which chair is never 
used for any other purpose. Asan example of the 
respect paid to the turban, it was related to Mr. Lane 
that an alim (aman of science or learning) being thrown 
off his donkey in the streets of Cairo, his turban fell off 
and rolled along for several yards; whereupon the passen- 
gers ran after it, crying, “ Lift up the crown of El-Islam !” 
while the poor alim, whom no one came to assist, called 
out in anger, “ Lift up the sheykh (master or doctor) of 
El-Islam !” 

As it is highly indecorous in a woman to disco- 
ver her features except to her immediate relations, the 
veil is in constant use: this is a long narrow piece of 
muslin, suspended by a gold ornament from the upper 

art of the forehead, and covering the nose and lower 
half of the face : the eyes and part of the forehead being 
exposed. The expression of the eyes is considerably 
heightened by staining the eyelids with a black powder, 
called koA/: this is the smoke-black produced by burning 
an aromatic resin, or the shells of almonds. The koh is 
applied with a small probe of wood, ivory, or silver, taper- 
ing towards the end, but blunt: this is moistened some- 

* Therefore, giving the ring to another person is the utmost mark of 


confidence. See Genesis xli. 42. 
+ This is a very ancient custom. See Ezekiel ix. 2 3, 11. 
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times with rose-water, then dipped into the powder, and 
drawn along the edges of the eyelids. This custom pre- 
vailed among the ancient Egyptians, as is shown by the 
sculptures and paintings in the temples and tombs ; and 
kohl-vessels, with the probes, and even the remains of the 
black powder, have been found in the ancient tombs. 
Females are also accustomed to stain certain parts of 
their hands and feet with the leaves of the hhenna tree, 


or Egyptian privet, which impart a yellowish red, or deep. 


orange colour. Many thus dye only the nails; others 
extend the dye as high as the first joint; some also make 
a stripe along the second joints: it is common also to 
dye the whole of the inside of the hand and sole of the 
foot. The colour is not permanent, but requires to be 
renewed after two or three weeks. 

Many of the females of the lower orders adorn their 
persons with indelible marks of a blue or greenish hue. 
The operation is performed with several needles tied toge- 
ther: with these the skin is pricked in the desired pattern ; 
some smoke-black mixed with milk is then rubbed in, and 
about a week after, before the skin has healed, a paste of 
the pounded fresh leaves of white beet or clover is applied, 
which gives a blue or greenish colour to the marks. 

Parents in Egypt treat their children with the utmost 
love and tenderness; and however much the son is 
caressed and fondled, he generally displays a most pro- 
found and praiseworthy respect for his parents. Dis- 
obedience to parents is considered by the Mooslims as 
one of the greatest of sins, and accordingly an undutiful 
child is very seldom heard of among the Egyptians or the 
Arabs. Sons scarcely ever sit or eat, or smoke in the 
presence of the father, unless requested to do so; and 
they often even wait upon him and upon his guests at 
meals, and on other occasions: and they do not cease to 
act thus when they have become men. 

But although the children are objects of so much 
solicitude, they are, with the exception of those of the 
wealthier classes, generally very dirty and shabbily clad. 
Mr. Lane says :— 

The stranger here is disgusted by the sight of them, and 
at once condemns the modern Egyptians as a very filthy. 
people, without requiring any other reason for forming nan 
an opinion of them; but it is often the case that those chil- 
dren who are most petted and beloved are the dirtiest and 
worst clad. It is not uncommon to see, in the city in 
which I am writing, a lady shuffling along in her ample 
to’b and hhab’arah of new and rich and glistening silks, and 
one who scents the whole street with the odour of musk or 
civet as she passes along, with all that appears of her person 
scrupulously clean and delicate, her eyes neatly bordered 
with koh], applied in the most careful manner, and the tip 
of a finger or two showing the fresh dye of the hhenna, and 
by her side a little boy or girl, her own child, with a face 
besmeared with dirt, and with clothes appearing as though 
they had been worn for months without being washed. Few 
things surprised me so much as sights of this kind on my 
first arrival in this country. I naturally inquired the cause 
of what struck me as so strange and inconsistent, and was 
informed that the affectionate mothers thus neglected the ap- 
pearance of their children, and purposely left them unwashed, 
and clothed them so shabbily, particularly when they had 
to take them out in public, from fear of the evil eye, which 
is excessively dreaded, and especially in the case of children, 
since they. are generally esteemed the greatest of blessings, 
and therefore most likely to be coveted. 

The group shown in our frontispiece is taken from 
one of the prints in Mr. Hay’s noble volume already 
referred to (p. 50), where it is also thus described :— 
A Turkish Effendee seated in a wekaleh, or building 
chiefly designed for the reception of merchants and their 
goods, writing a memorial for a client who appears in 
the yibbeh, or long cloth robe, over the kuftdn, or silken 
vest, and with his daw«dyeh or ink-horn in his girdle. 
The Lifendee merely wears the saltah, or jacket, over his 
kuftda, and is seatefl upon one of the coarse mats of the 
( y, another mat being used as a screen behind him, 
His zaxf; or paper case, with his pipe, are beside him. 
The writing paper used in Egypt is thick and glazed; 
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it is chiefly imported from Venice, and glazed in Egypt. 
The ink is very thick and gummy. Reeds are used 
instead of pens; and they suit the Arabic character much 
better. The Arab, in writing, places the paper upon his 
knee, or upon the palm of his left hand, or upon what 
is called a mis’ned ‘eh, composed of a dozen or more pieces 
of paper attached together at the four corners, and re- 
sembling a thin book, which he rests on his knee. His 
ink and pens are contained in his dawdych, together with 
the penknife, and an ivory instrument upon which 
the pen is laid to be nibbed. He rules his paper by lay- 
ing under it a piece of pasteboard with strings strained 
and glued across it, and slightly pressing it over each 
string. Scissars are included among the apparatus of a 
writer: they are used for cutting the paper: a torn edge 
being considered as unbecoming. 
s 


THE GOOD MISSIONARY. 


HE left his Christian friends and native strand, 

By pity for benighted men constrained; 

His heart was fraught with charity unfeigned; 
His life was strict, his manners meek and bland. 
Long dwelt he lonely in a heathen land, 

In want and weariness,—yet ne'er complained ; 

But laboured that the lost sheep might be gained, 
Not seeking recompense from human hand. 

The credit of the arduous works he wrought 

‘Was reaped by other men who came behind: 
The world gave him no honour—none he sought, 

But cherished Christ’s example in his mind. 

To one great aim his heart and hopes were given,— 
To serve his God, and gather souls to Heaven. 
Princre, 


Tae joy, resulting from the diffusion of blessings to all 
around us, is the purest and sublimest that can enter the 
human mind, and can be conceived only by those who have 
experienced it. Next to the consolations of divine grace, 
it is the most sovereign balm to the miseries of life, both in 
him who is the object of it, and in him who exercises it; 
and it will not only soothe and tranquillise a troubled spirit, 
but inspire a constant flow of good humour, content, and 
gaiety of heart.—Bisnor Portevs. 


‘Tue tender parent, whose breasts have nourished, and whose 
prayers have blessed us, slumbers in the dust. The lovely 
child, whose life and qualities were just expanding to view, 
is cropped by an untimely blast. The friend of our bosoms, 
who was dear to us as our own souls, is gone, irrecoverahl, 
gone, to that bourn, whence no traveller returns. We think 
with sadness, that they once were. We sigh with anguish, 
that they will be here no more. But we shall go to them. 
We shall lie down in the grave together,and our ashes shall 
be mingled with theirs. In the morning of the resurrection, 
they will revive together. We shall appear with them be- 
fore the throne of the Lamb. If we have been as little 
children, we shall enter with them into the kingdom of 
Heaven, where there shall be no more sorrow, separation, 
nor death; and God shall wipe away all tears from every 
eye.—Denon. 
Tne strict honesty of the Bedawin among themselves is pro- 
verbial, however little regard they may have to the right of 
property in others. If an Arab’s camel dies on the road, 
and he cannot remove the load, he only draws a circle in the 
sand round about, and leaves it. In this way it will remain 
safe and untouched for months. In passing through Wady 
Sa’l on our way to ’Akabah, we saw a black tent hanging 
on a tree: Tuweilib said it was there when he passed the 

ear before, and would never be stolen. Theft, he said, was 
held in abhorrence among the Tawarah, but the present 
year the famine was so great that individuals were some- 
times driven to steal food. He had just returned from 
Egypt with a camel-load of grain for his family, which he 
had put into one of their magazines as a place of safety, but 
it had all been stolen. Burckhardt relates that he was shown 
in Wady Humr a point upon the rocks, from which one of 
the Téwarah, afew years before, had cast down his son 
headlong, bound hand and foot, for an offence of the very 
same kind.—Rostyson’s Palestine. 
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SIEGE-PIECES. 


Once more by Newark's castle-gate, 
Long left without a warder, 
I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border—Worvswortn 





Neware Siece-Piece. 


Iw addition to the various sorts of money, both foreign 
and domestic, which we have considered in previous 
articles, we must now say a few words respecting those 
remarkable specimens of coin termed SieGE-PIEcEs. 
They sometimes come under the appellation of Oxsrp1- 
ONAL money; because these pieces are made to serve 
the purpose of regular money in a town which is in a 
state of siege, or so blockaded as to be cut off from 
communication with the rest of the country. 

The usage of coining money for the immediate use of 
a blockaded town is very ancient, and the pieces thus 
struck generally bear in their fabrication and material, 
evidences of the calamitous and bereaved condition 
which gave rise to their existence. They are mostly of 
bad metal, and rudely formed; an observaticn to which 
some exceptions of course occur, but they are not nume- 
rous. The shape of these coins, or medals, varies :— 
sometimes they are round, sometimes oval, and some- 
times square; occasionally, even octagon or triangular, 
&c. The type and inscriptions vary equally. Some are 
engraved on both sides, which, however, is rare; by far 
the greater part having no reverse. The arms of the 
besieged city are often found on them, and sometimes 
those of the sovereign or governor; but it is most com- 
mon to see the name of the town only (either entire or 
abridged), with the date and value. The earliest speci- 
mens of this kind of money at present known, are those 
which were struck at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, in Italy, at the sieges of Pavia and Cremona, 
under Francis the First. In 1529, a mint of this de- 
scription was formed at Vienna, then besieged by the 
Turkish Sultan, Soliman the Second. The first war 
between Spain and Holland produced a considerable 
quantity of obsidional coins. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that these coins had merely a temporary and 
local value, like the Z’radesmen’s Tokens* already de- 
scribed. They did not, therefore, pass into perpetual 
or general currency; but were in fact a sort of token or 
obligation contracted by the governor or the magis- 
trates of the blockaded place, to meet the exigencies of 
the particular time. 

We cannot but feel interested in remembering, that 
much of this obsidional money was put out by the Royal- 
ists, during the unhappy troubles and commotions which 
marked the reign of Charles the First. It is the more 
necessary for us to particularize, as we here refer back 
+0 the most engrossing times and events of our national 
aistory 

In regard to the unfortunate monarch just mentioned, 


we are told. that the unhappy situation of the king’s af- 
fairs might be traced by his money, which grew worse 


and worse in the stamp, till at last they hardly deserved 
the name of coins; for they seemed to be rather the 
work of a smith (as perhaps they were), than of an en- 


* See Vol. XVII. p. 63, of this work, 
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graver and coiner; it being manifest they were coined in 
the greatest hurry and confusion. 

The principal English siege-pieces, of which specimens 
have come down to our times, are those stamped at 
Newark in 1643 and 1646, having the form of a lozenge, 
as may be seen at the head of this paper. Those 
stamped at the siege of Carlisle in 1645, are of an oc- 
tangular shape. Of the Pontefract pieces, some are 
round, some octangular, and some _ lozenge-shaped, 
Another sort of money consisted merely of bits of 
silver-plate about an inch and a half long, with a ruae 
representation of a castle stamped upon it, as that of 
Scarborough, as may be seen in the cut at the end of 
this article. 

Newark, whose ancient castle, now in ruins, Words- 
worth visited with his brother-poet, Sir Walter Scott, 
was held by a body of Royalists under the command of 
Sir John Henderson, at the beginning of the civil war. 
This town is in Nottinghamshire, and stands on an arm 
of the river Trent. In 1644, it was besieged by a body 
of Parliamentary forces under Sir John Meldrum and 
Lord Willoughby of Parham. Prince Rupert, advan- 
cing to relieve the place, surprised the besieged by the 
rapidity of his march, drove part of their forces over the 
Trent, and compelled another portion to capitulate, with 
all their artillery and ammunition. In the winter of 
1644-5, it was again besieged by the Parliamentarians, 
but without success, the garrison having been relieved 
by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who was sent by Prince 
Rupert for that purpose. The troops at Newark, now 
under Sir Richard Byron, being thus relieved from siege, 
were of material service to the King’s cause in this part, 
beating some Parliamentary detachments, and keeping 
their posts in a state of alarm. Among other services, 
a detachment from this garrison assisted at the storming 
of Leicester in 1645. Not long after his defeat at 
Naseby, the king was at Welbeck, in the northern part 
of the county, and marched northward to Doncaster, 
with the view of joining Montrose in Scotland. Upon 
the arrival of a body of Scots, however, at Rotherham, 
the king retired to Newark, whither Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale had retreated after the battle of Naseby, in 
1645. From Newark the King marched to Oxford, but 
was again at Newark in October, after the same year; 
and it was there that he was deserted by his nephews 
Rupert and Maurice, and by several of his officers. In 
November, being pressed by the approach of the Scots 
under the Earl of Leven, and by a body of Parliamenta- 
rians under Poyntz, from the west, he withdrew to Ox- 
ford. Newark was forthwith besieged by the Scots; 
and, in May, 1646, the King surrendered himself at 
Southwell to the Scotch commissioners, by whom he was 
conducted to the besiegers’ quarters. The day after his 
arrival, Newark was delivered up by his orders. 

The ancient and stupendous castle, once the glory, 
and still the ornament of Scarborough, was probably 
built in the reign of King Stephen. During the civil 
wars in the calamitous reign of Charles the First, this 
castle was twice besieged, and taken by the Parliament- 
ary army. The first siege lasted for twelve months; 
and Sir John Meldrum, by whom the forces of Parlia- 
ment were commanded, fell before the works. The com- 
mand of the besieging army then devolved upon Sir 
Matthew Boynton, to whom Sir Hugh Cholmley, the 
governor, was obliged to surrender, on the 22nd of July, 
1645. Colonel Boynton, the successor of the baronet, 
having declared for the King, the castle once more came 
into the hands of the Royalists; but, the garrison grow- 
ing mutinous, the colonel was obliged to capitulate, and, 
on the 19th of December, 1648, the fortress was again 
surrendered to Parliament, and taken possession of in 
their name by Colonel Bethel. The castle, sharing the 
fate of its fellows, was dismantled* by order of Parlia- 
ment. 





Scarborough is in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
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and is situated m the recess of a beautiful bay on the 
shore of the German Ocean. 














Siece-Piece or Scarsorovucy 





HOUR-GLASS AND BIBLE. 
Loox, Christian! on thy Bisxe, and that glass, 
Which sheds its sands through minutes, hours, and days, 
And years; it speaks not: methinks it says 
To every human heart,—* So mortals pass 
On to their dark and silent grave !” alas! 
For man :—an exile upon earth he strays, 
Weary, and wandering through benighted ways; 
To day in strength, to-morrow like the grass 
That withers at his feet. ‘ Lift up thy head, 
Poor pilgrim, toiling in this vale of tears ; 
That Book declares whose blood for thee was shed, 
Who died to give thee life; and though thy years 
Pass like a shade, pointing to thy death-bed, 
Out of the deep thy cry an angel hears, 
And by his guiding hand thy steps to Heaven are led.” 
Bow tes. 


In accordance with a former promise, the old man (the 
Superior of the convent of Mount Sinai) put into our hands 
a small quantity of the manna of the peninsula, famous at 
least as being the -successor of the Israelitish manna, though 
not to be regarded as the same substance. According to his 
account it is not produced every year; sometimes only 
every five or six years, and the quantity in general has 
greatly diminished. It is found in the form of shining 
drops on the twigs and branches (not upon the leaves) of 
the Turfa, ( Tamariz Gallica mannifera of Ehrenberg, ) from 
which it exudes in consequence of the puncture of an in- 
sect of the coccus kind, (Coccus manniparus of the same 
naturalist.) What falls upon the sand is said not to be 
gathered. It has the appearance of gum, is of a sweetish 
taste, and melts when exposed to the sun or to a fire. The 
Arabs consider it as a great delicacy, and the pilgrims prize 
it highly, especially those from Russia, who pay a high 
price for it. The Superior had now but a small quantity, 
which he was keeping against an expected visit from the 
Russian consul-general in Egypt. ane so scarce had it 
become of late years, as to bear a price of twenty or twenty- 
five piastres a pound. 

Of the manna of the Old Testament it is said: —“ When 
the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the 
desert a small round thing, small as the hoar-frost on the 
ground,—and it was like coriander-seed, white ; and the 
taste of it was like wafers with honey. And the people 
gathered it, and ground it in mills, and beat it in a mortar, 
or baked it in pans, and made cakes of it, and the taste of 
it was as the taste of fresh oil. And when the dew fell upon 
the camp in the night, the manna fell upon it.” Of all 
these characteristics not one is applicable to the present 
manna. And even could it be shown to be the same, still 
a supply of it in sufficient abundance for the daily consump- 
tion of two millions of people would have been no less a 
miracle.—Rosinson’s Palestine. 








A may is seldom, if ever, unhappy for not knowing the 
thoughts of others; but he that does not attend to the 
motions of his own is certainly miserable-—Marcus An- 
TONINUS. 





WueEy to the angel’s native home 

The Father bids his children come, 

Bids tears be dried, and-sins forgiven, 
Infant! of such as thou, is Heaven!—Croty, 
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FRESH-WATER FISH. 
VI. 
(Cyprinus Barbus.) 
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"46's Dog 


THE name of this fish is derived from the barbs, wattles, 
or cirri, attached about its mouth. Many other fish are 
thus cirrated, and it appears probable that all such are 
ground-feeders, that is, they seek their food close to the 
bottom. In such genera as have these soft fleshy pro- 
cesses very highly developed, as in most of the Silurida, 
or cat-fish, they are employed to decoy others upon which 
they prey. The cat-fish, concealed from observation in 
the hollows of the bank, throws out his long cirri, which, 
being flexible, are mistaken for worms by other smaller 
fish, which are thus brought within reach of their true 
owner. They are much shorter among the cod-fish; 
and but slightly developed in the tench family. The 
long appendage rising from the nose of the frog-fishes 
(the genus Lophius of Linneus), is analogous to these 
cirri. 

It is probable, (says Mr. Swainson,) that these amphibious- 
looking creatures are the most imperfect swimmers in the 
whole class: and being carnivorous, this inaptitude for 
pursuing their prey is made up to them by a very long fila- 
ment rising from the head, and terminated by a flat spoon- 
shaped enlargement, so as to bear a ludicrous resemblance 
to a fishing-line with a bait at the end: the fish lurks in its 
hole, and throws out this natural line, and thus attracts its 
prey. Its vulgar name of fishing-frog is, therefore, peculi- 
arly expressive; for it not only angles, but it is of that type 
which represents the amphibious frogs among the aberrant 
fishes. 

The term barbel seems to have been derived from the 
Latin barba, a beard; or, rather, barbatulus, having a 
little beard : thus Cicero speaks of the Barbatulus mullus. 
The barbel is called barbello in Italy; barbeau in 
France, where the diminutive barbillon is used to express 
a little barbel. The term barbel is also used in heraldry, 
but in a more extended sense; for the comb and wattles 
of the cock are said to be barbel, when of a different 
colour from the rest of the body. The fish barbel, in 
the coat of Bar, forms one of the quarterings of the 
arms of Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry the Sixth, 
and founder of Queen’s College, Cambridge. She was 
daughter of René, duke of Anjou, titular king of Jeru- 
salem. These arms are very beautifully painted in 
glass in the windows of Ockwells, in Berkshire*. 

The cirri of the barbel are four in number, two hang- 
ing from the angles of the mouth, and two rather shorter 
attached to the upper jaw near the snout. This fish is 
remarkable for the great extension of the upper jaw 
beyond the lower, and this formation probably assists the 
animal in stirring up the ground in search of worms and 
insects. 

The barbel is sometimes called the bluish-white carp: 
it is a handsome fish; its colour is of a slight silvery 
gray, with a darker cast on the upper parts; the scales 
middle-sized, rounded, and well-defined; the dorsal fin 


* For ap account of this beautiful mansion, see Saturday Magazine. 
Vol. XVI, p. 90 
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is rather small than large, situated on the middle of the 
back, and of a bluish-brown colour, with the second ray 
extremely strong, sharp, and serrated on both sides; the 
pectoral and ventral fins are pale brown and tipped with 
yellow; the tail is dull, purple, and forked; the snout or 
upper-lips reddish; the lateral line* straight or nearly 
so, and punctated with minute black dots. Mr. Blaine 
says, that— 

There is to be observed (in full-grown barbels particularly) 
an incurvation of the last upper ray of the caudal fu? or tail. 
With this the snared fish is able to make a very forcible 
attack on the line which holds him by a tail-stroke, in 
which this spinous hook first catches and then cuts it, and 
such a blow he will very frequently give if the line be 
allowed toslacken. The serrated dorsal spine, which bounds 
the second ray of that fin, forms also another offensive 
weapon both against nets and lines, and sometimes the hands 
of the angler suffer unless he be careful, 

Walton also remarks, that— 

The barbel affords an angler choice sport, being a lusty 
and a cunning fish; so lusty and cunning as to endanger 
the breaking of the angler’s line, by running his head forcibly 
towards any covert, or hole, or bank, and then striking at 
the line to break it off with his tail; and also so cunning to 
nibble and suck oif your worm close to the hook, and yet 
avoid the letting the hook come into his mouth. 

The barbel is to be found in most of our rivers, as also 
in those of Middle and Southern Europe. Its most 
favourite haunts are in currents of moderate rapidity, 
which flow over gravelly beds and among large stones. 
These fish are gregarious, and lurk in shoals under the 
shelter of overhanging banks, or among the weed-beds of 
deep waters. 

Under bridges in the strongest currents they may be 
seen, and counted one by one, apparently lying as fixtures, 
which has given rise to the custom of letting down hooks 
fixed on a lead, which, dropping among them occasionally, 
fastens one in a fou] manner, as it is termed. They are un- 
suspicious in the extreme, and will often suffer themselves 
while grovelling in the gravel, to be caught up in this way. 
Piles, weirs, and locks, are likewise favourite resorts of 
theirs. Barbel are much in motion during the night, at 
which time they principally seek their food, for which their 
small penetrating eye gives facilities; and, if our observa- 
tions are correct, the internal organization of their visual 
organ particularly fits it for crepuscular vision: that they 
are gifted with nocturnal vision in an eminent degree is 
certain, from the readiness with which they distinguish 
and take a bait during night-fishing. Buatne. 

While the barbel is boring and turning up the loose 
soil at the bottom of rivers in expectation of finding food 
for itself, small fish are seen, (according to Mr. Yarrell’s 
observation,) attending it to pick up minute animalcule 
in the removed earth. 

The barbel varies from two to three feet in length, 
and from fifteen to eighteen pounds in weight. It spawns 
in May or June, and is very prolific. Barbel angling is 
a favourite spot with many, especially in the Thames 
and in the Lea; but as an article of food this fish 
is not esteemed: the roe is generally admitted to be 
poisonous, and cases are recorded where the flesh has 
produced inconvenient and even dangerous results to 
those who have eaten it. Other writers say, that 
both the roe and the flesh may be safely eaten; but 
we would caution our readers against both. — During the 
spawning season fish are in general unwholesome, and 
the barbel probably more so than other fish; so that, if 
eaten at all times of the year, it may have proved inju- 
rious at one time and harmless at another, and hence, may 
have arisen the great diversity of opinion respecting the 
edible qualities of the barbel. 

* “The lateral line, where it exists, as in the more typical groups, 
deserves much att ention: the scales of which it is formed are always of a 
peculiar construction,—being perforated in the middle for the free issue of 
tha ibstance which is so prevalent among fish, and which is 
secreied in certain glands beneath: these scales are generally of a different 
shape from those of the body; and they have been recently employed 


MMIULCOUS 


by our best ichthyologists as additional aids for discriminating species, 
SwaINson, 


which otherwise bear a close resemblance.” 
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We will conclude our notice of the barbel with an 
amusing anecdote, related by Sir John Hawkins:— 


Fishing for barbel is, at best, but a dull recreation. 
They are a sullen fish, and bite but slowly. The angler 
drops in his bait; the bullet, at the bottom of the line, fixes 
it to one spot of the river. ‘Tired with waiting for a bite, he 
generally lays down his rod, and, exercising the patience of 
a setting-dog, waits till he sees the top of his rod move; 
then begins a struggle between him and the fish, which he 
cails his sport; and that being over, he lands his prize, fresh 
baits his hook, and lays in for another. 

Living, some years ago, in a village on the banks of the 
Thames, I was used, in the summer months, to be much in 
a boat on the river. It chanced that, at Shepperton, where 
I had been for a few days, I frequently passed an elderly 
gentleman in his boat, who appeared to be fishing, at differ- 
ent stations, for barbel. After a few salutations had passed 
between us, and we were become a little acquainted, I took 
occasion to inquire of him what diversion he had met with. 
“ Sir,” says he, “I have had but bad luck to-day, for I fish 
for barbel, and you know they are not to be caught like 
gudgeons.” “It is very true,” answered I, “but what 
you want in tale, I suppose you make up in weight.” 
“ Why, Sir,” says he, “that is just as it happens: it is true 
I like the sport, and love to catch fish, but my great delight 
is in going after them. Vl tell you what, Sir,” continued 
he, “ I am a man in years, and have used the sea all my 
life [he had been an India captain], but I mean to go no 
more; and have bought that little house which you see 
there [pointing to it], for the sake of fishing. I get into 
this boat [which he was then mopping] on a Monday 
morning, and fish on till Saturday night, for barbel, as I 
told you, for that is my delight; and this I have done for a 
month together, and in all that while have not had one 
bite.” 





Own the wild gorse 

Look for the rose of Shiraz, ere ye seek 

Knowledge or virtue from the ill-trained sons 

Of blind indulgence, luxury, or pride. 

Mrs, WEst, 

Tue beginning, and progress, and end of human life resem- 
ble the origin, and growth, and decay ofa plant. We both 
of us, at first, arose. from one common parent,—the Earth ; 
into which we shall be again resolved. If we arenot blasted 
in the bud of life; or if, through the weakness of the frame 
and constitution, we are not bowed down again to the ground, 
still as we grow we are continually exposed to the storms 
and tempests that beat upon us, and break us déwn. Or 
should we be permitted to arrive at our full proportion of 
strength and height, and escape those diseases which impair 
our bloom, and those accidents which lie in wait to destroy 
us, yet in the course of Nature how soon do our organs 
decay, and the fountains of life dry up, our honours fail 
from our heads, and we languish, fade, and die!—Dnr. Joun 
Torrie. 
Tue Brote.—In every generation, and wherever the light 
of revelation has shone, men of all ranks, conditions, and 
states of mind, have found in this volume a correspondent 
for every movement toward the better felt in their own 
hearts. The needy soul has found supply, the feeble a help, 
the sorrowful a comfort; yea, be the recipiency the least 
that can consist with mortal life, there is an answering grace 
ready to enter. The Bible has been found a spiritual world, 
—-spiritual, and yet at the same time outward and common 
to all. You in one place, I in another, all men somewhere 
or at some time, meet with an assurance that the hopes and 
fears, the thoughts and yearnings that proceed from, or tend 
to, a right spirit in us, are not dreams or fleeting singulari- 
ties, no voices heard in sleep, or spectres, which the eye 
suffers, but not perceives. As if on some dark night a pil- 
grim, suddenly beholding a bright star moving before him, 
should stop in fear and perplexity. But lo! traveller after 
traveller passes by him, and cach, being questioned whither 
he is going, makes answer, “I am following yon guiding 
star!” The pilgrim quickens his own steps, and presses 
onward in confidence. More confident still will he be, if, 
by the way-side, he should find, here and there, ancient 
monuments, each with its votive lamp, and on each the 
name of some former pilgrim, and a record that there he had 
seen or begun to follow the benignant star!—CoLrrinGe. 
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OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. V. 


In our last paper on this subject, we brought before the 
reader the results of a series of experiments by Dr. 
Roget, and the very clear explanation which he gives of 
the causes of an apparent curvature in the spokes of a 
moving wheel, when seen through a series of parallel 
apertures. On the present occasion, we will direct our 
attention to various experiments performed by Professor 
Faraday as described a few years ago ina scientific 
journal. 

Dr. Faraday notices several instances of phenomena 
bearing considerable resemblance to those described by 
Dr. Roget. Happening to be present in a large manu- 
factory, he saw two cog-wheels which were moving with 
such velocity, that if the eye were retained immoveable, 
no distinct appearance of the cogs in either could be ob- 
served; but upon standing in such a position that one 
wheel appeared behind the other, the distinct though 
shadowy resemblance of cogs moving slowly in one 
direction was immediately seen. He also adduces an 
instance of a somewhat similar kind, as having been 
witnessed by Mr. Brunel at the Thames Tunnel. Two 
small wheels being connected together, an endless rope 
which passed over and was carried by one of them, im- 
mediately returned and passed in the opposite direction 
over the other, and consequently moved the two wheels 
in opposite directions with great but equal velocities. 
When viewed from a particular position, they presented 
the appearance of a wheel with immoveable radii. 

Dr. Faraday, with that manipulative ingenuity which 
so distinguishes him in matters of science, devised means 
for illustrating many phenomena of this kind on a small 
scale. For instance, he suggests a mode of illustrating the 
phenomenon of the coach wheel, described by Dr. Roget. 
His plan is, to make a small wheel of pasteboard revolve 
before a black or dark-coloured ground; and whilst 
regarding the wheel fixedly, to traverse the space before 
it with a little barred grating also cut out of pasteboard, 
By altering the position of the grating and the direction 
of its motion, it will be seen that the straight lines in 
the wheel are always parallel to the bars of the grating, 
and that the convexity of the curved lines is always 
towards that side of the grating where its motion coin- 
cides in direction with the motion of the radii of the 
wheel. By varying the velocity of the wheel and the 
position of tht grating, the curves present great variety 
of appearance. 

A double wheel often presents a singular appearance. 
When the two wheels of a gig or carriage in motion are 
looked at from an oblique position, so that the line of 
sight crosses the axle, the space through which the wheels 
overlap appears to be divided into a number of fixed curved 
lines, passing from the axle of one wheel to the axle of the 
other. This is shown in an exceedingly pretty manner by 
the following arrangement, proposed by Dr. Faraday. Cut 
two equal wheels out of white cardboard, having an equal 
number of radii, from twelve to twenty or thirty, as in 
the annexed cut, fig. 1. Insert a large needle through 
their centres, so as to act as an axle for both, keeping 
them two or three inches apart. Revolve them between 
the fingers, and look at them in an oblique direction 
against a dark or black ground. The radii will then 
appear to have lost their individual existence, but will 
present the very curious appearance represented in 
fie. 2. ' 

When a dark-coloured wheel of a carriage is moving 
on a light-coloured road, so that the sun shines almost 
directly on its broadside, and the wheel and its shadow 
are looked at obliquely, so that the one partly overlaps 
the other, then, in the overlapping part, luminous or 
light lines will be perceived curved more or less, and 
conjoining the axle and its shadow, if the wheel and 
shadow are superposed sufficiently; or, tending to do so, 
if they are superposed only in part: the appearance being 
the more perfect as the motion is more rapid. The mode 
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suggested for imitating this effect, is to make a paste- 
board wheel, similar to that described in the last para 
graph, to blacken it, to stick it on a pin, and to revolve 
it in sunshine or in candle-light before a sheet of white 
paper. An effect similar to that of fig. 3 may be thus 
produced. ~ ; 

Dr. Faraday contrived a very pretty machine, by 
which, with slight adjustments, a large variety of effects 
might be produced, more or less analogous to those 
which have engaged our attention. As some of our 
readers anight possibly feel inclined to construct such an 
apparatus for themselves, we will give a representation of 
it, together with a description of the mode in which it was 
constructed. 

A board was fixed upright upon the middle of another 
board, serving as a base. The upright board, repre- 
sented by the framework of fig. 4, was cut so as to leave 
three vertical stems, one in the middle and two at the 
ends, forming points of support, which were supplied 
with little caps made of sheet copper, and bent into the 
shape of fig. 5. These copper caps, when in their places, 
furnish four bearings for the support of two axes, one on 
each side the middle. The axes are small pieces of steel 
wire tapered at the extremities; each has upon it a little 
roller or disk of soft wood, which, though it can be 
moved by force from one part of the axis to another, has 
still friction sufficient to carry the latter with it when 
turned round. These axes are made to revolve in the 
following manner. A circular copper plate about four 
inches in diameter has three pulleys of different diameter 
fixed upon its upper surface, whilst its lower surface is 
covered with a piece of sand-paper attached by cement, 
A hole is made through the centre of the plate and 
pulleys, and guarded by a brass tube, so fitted as to move 
steadily but freely upon an upright steel pin fixed in the 
middle of the centre wooden support ; when the plate is in 
its place, it rests upon the two middle rollers belonging to 
the horizontal axes, whilst it is rendered steady by the up 
right pin. The plate can easily be turned round in a hori 
zontal plane; and it then causes the two axes with their 
rollers, through the friction occasioned by the sand-paper, 
to revolve in opposite directions; and the velocities of 
these can be made either equal to each other, or to differ 
in almost any desired ratio, by shifting the rollers upon 
the horizontal axes nearer to or farther from the centre 
of the stand. 

To produce motions of the axis in the same direction, 
an aperture was cut in the lower part of the upright 
board; a roller, turned for it, loosely fitted within the 
aperture; and a steel pin or rod passed as an axis 
through the roller. The roller hangs in its place by 
endless lines, made of thread, passing under it, and over 
little pulleys fixed on the horizontal axes ; when, there- 
fore, it is turned by the projecting pin, it causes the re- 
volution of the axes. A variation in the velocities may 
be obtained by having the roller of different diameters 
in different parts, and by having pulleys of different 
dimensions. 

This apparatus had to carry wheels either with cogs 
or spokes, according to the nature of the experiment 
about to be tried, and the arrangement of the wheels 
was as follows. The wheels were cut out of card- 
board, with a diameter of about seven inches, and were 
formed with cogs or spokes at pleasure. A piece of 
cork, such as the end of a phial cork, about the tenth 
of an inch in thickness,was then fastened by a little soft 
cement to the middle of the wheel, and a perforation 
was made through the centre both of the cork and of 
the cardboard. The wheels could then at any time be 
put upon the axes, and, being held sufficiently firm by 
the friction of the cork, turned with them. By these 
arrangements the axes could be changed, or the whecls 
shifted, or the velocities altered, with very little trouble. 

With such an apparatus as ti.s Dr. Faraday made 
many curious experiments, all depending, in some degree 
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or other, on the principles before explained. Two equal 
cardboard wheels, with sixteen cogs each, were mounted 
in such a way as to have equal velocities, but in opposite 
directions. When put into motion, which was easily 
done by the thumb and finger, applied to the upper 
pulley of the horizontal copper plate, they presented 
each the appearance of an uniform tint at the part cor- 
responding to the series of cogs or teeth, provided the 
eye was so placed as to see the whole of both wheels ; 
but when such a position was chosen for the eye, that 
the wheels appeared to be superposed, then in place of 
an uniform tint, the appearance of teeth or cogs was 
seen,—misty, but perfectly stationary, whatever the 
degree of velocity given to the wheel. By cutting the 
cogs or teeth in the wheel nearest to the eye (the left 
one in the cut), deeper, the eye could be brought 
nearly into the prolongation of the axes of the wheels, 
‘and the phenomenon be seen in great completeness. 
The number of spectral teeth, if the term may be 
employed, presented to the eye under these circum- 
stances, was exactly double the number of teeth in either 
wheel ; thus a wheel with twelve teeth produced twenty- 
four black and twenty-four white alternations, giving 
the appearance of twenty-four teeth, with an equal num- 
ber of intervening spaces. When one wheel was made 
to move a little faster than the other, by shifting the 
wooden roller on its axis, then the spectrum travelled 
in the direction of that wheel which had the greater 
velocity; and the greater the difference between the 
velocities of the two wheels, the faster did the spectral 
wheel appear to move. When the wheels were observed 
in such a direction that they only partially visually 
superposed each other, the effect took place only in 
those parts. 

In another experiment wheels were fixed on the 
machine, consisting of radii or spokes, twelve in num- 
ber, equal in length and width. When revolved alone, each 
wheel gave, with a certain velocity, a perfectly uniform 
tint, but when visually superposed there appeared a fixed 
wheel, having twenty-four spokes, equal in dimensions 
to the original spokes. Variations of the positions of 
the eye, or of the relative velocity of the two wheels, 
caused corresponding differences to occur in the spectral 
wheel. . 

In observing these effects Dr. Faraday states that 
either the wheels should be black cr in shade, whilst 
the part beyond is illuminated, or else that the wheels 
should be white and enlightened, whilst the part beyond 
is in deep shade. The cog-wheels present nearly the 
same appearance in both cases, though in reality the 
parts of the spectrum which appear darkest by the one 
method are lightest by the other. The spoke wheels 
give a spectrum having white radii in the first method, 
and dark radii in the second. Placing the wheels 
between the eve and the clouds, on a white wall, or a 
lunar lamp, answers well for the first method, and for 
the second, merely reversing the position, and allowing 
the light to shine on the parts of the wheel towards the 
eye, whilst the back-ground is black. 
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In our next paper we shall describe other experiments 
relating to this singular subject, made by Dr. Faraday, 
and shall also state the mode in which that philosopher, 
acquiescing in the opinion of Dr. Roget, explains and 
accounts for the production of these phenomena. 





Wnuar a fine moral does Milton inculcate throughout his 
Paradise Lost, by showing that all the weakness and pain 
of the rebel angels was the natural consequence of their 
sinning. And it may in general be observed of Milton, that 
he is scarcely ever so far hurried on by the fire of his muse, 
as to forget the main end of all good writing, the reeom- 
mendation of virtue and religion—Tuygr. 


“Ir has always appeared to me,” says Dr. Johnson, “as one 


of the most striking passages in the visions of Quevedo, that 
which stigmatises those as fools who complain that they 
failed of happiness by sudden death. Quevedo asks, How 
can death be sudden toa being who always knew that he 
must die, and that the time of his death was uncertain?” 
Tue names of Horeb and Sinai are used interchangeably in 
the Pentateuch, to denote the mountain on which the Law 
was given; and this circumstance has naturally occasioned 
difficulty tocommentators. ‘The most obvious and common 
explanation is, to regard one (Sinai) as the general name for 
the whole cluster, and the other (Horeb) as designating a 
particular mountain; much as the same names are employed 
by the Christians at the present day. So, too, the Arabs 
now apply the name Jebel-et-Tar to the whole central gra- 
nite region; while the different mountains of which it is 
composed are called Jebel Kitherin, Jebel Misa, &c. On 
looking at the subjects during our sojourn at the convent, I 
was led to a similar conclusion; applying the names how- 
ever differently, and regarding Horeb as the general name 
and Sinai as the particular one. Two circumstances seem 
to favour this conclusion. One is, that before and during 
the march of the Israelites from Egypt to the place where 
the Law was given, the latter is called only Horeb ; just as 
the Arabs now speak of going from Cairo to Jebel-et-Tar; 
while during the sojourn of the Hebrews before the moun- 
tain, it is spoken of (with one exception) only as Sinai; and 
after their departure, it is again referred to exclusively as 
Horeb. The other and main fact is, that while the Israel- 
ites were encamped at Rephidim, Moses was commanded to 
go on with the elders before the people, and smite the rock 
in Horeb, in order to obtain water for the camp. The 
necessary inference is, that some part of Horeb was near to 
Rephidim; while Sinai was yet a day’s march distant.— 
Rosinson’s Palestine. 





Tuov Uncreate, Unseen, and Undefined, 
Source of all life, and Fountain of the mind, 
Pervading Spirit! whom no eye can trace; 
Felt through all time, and working in all space, 
Imagination cannot paint that spot, 
Around, above, beneath, where Thou art not! 

R. Mon TcomeERyY. 
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